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he following “memo” was mentioned 

during Meeting for Worship at 
Whitleaf Meeting by Stan Zarowin, a so- 
Journing Friend from Brooklyn Meeting. 
He doesn’t know who the actual author is, 
but feels confident that “‘God’ would ap- 
preciate your getting the message out.” — 
Editor. 


consider myself a pretty patient guy. I 

mean, look at the Grand Canyon. It 
took millions of years to get it right. And 
about evolution? Boy, nothing is slower 
than designing that whole Darwinian 
thing, to take place, cell by cell, and gene 
by gene. I’ve been patient through your 
fashions, civilizations, wars and schemes, 
and the countless ways you take Me for 
granted until you get yourselves into big 
trouble again and again. 

I want to let you know about some of 
the things that are starting to tick me off. 

First of all, your religious rivalries are 
driving Me up a wall. Enough already! 

Let’s get one thing straight: These are 
YOUR religions, not Mine. I’m the whole 
enchilada; I’m beyond them all. 

Every one of your religions claims there 
is only one of Me (which, by the way, is 
absolutely true). But in the very next 
breath, each religion claims it’s My favor- 
ite one. And each claims its Bible was 
written personally by Me, and that all the 
other Bibles are man-made. 

Oh, Me. How do I even begin to put a 
stop to such complicated nonsense? 

Okay, listen up now. I’m your Father 
AND Mother, and I don’t play favorites 
among My children. 

Also, I hate to break it to you, but I 
don’t write. My longhand is awful, and 
I’ve always been more of a “doer” any- 
way. 

So ALL of your books, including those 
Bibles, were written by men and women. 
They were inspired, remarkable people, 
but they also made mistakes here and 
there. 


I made sure of that, so that you would 
never trust a written word more than your 
own living heart. 

You see, one human being to me, even 
a bum on the street, is worth more than all 
the Holy Books in the world. That’s just 
the kind of guy I am. 

My Spirit is not a historical thing, it’s 


alive right here, right now, as fresh as 
your next breath. 

Holy books and religious rites are sa- 
cred and powerful, but not more so than 
the least of you. They were only meant to 
steer you in the right direction, not to keep 
you arguing with each other, and certainly 
not to keep you from trusting your own 
personal connection with Me. 

Which brings Me to My next point 
about your nonsense. You act like I need 
you and your religions to stick up for Me 
or “win souls” for My sake. 

Please, don’t do Me any favors. I can 
stand quite well on My own, thank you. I 
don’t need you to defend Me, and I don’t 
need constant credit. I just want you to be 
good to each other. 

And another thing, I don’t get all 
worked up over money or politics, so stop 
dragging My name into your dramas. 

For example, I swear to Me *smile,* 
that I never threatened Oral Roberts. I 
never rode in any of Rajneesh’s Rolls 
Royces. I never told Pat Robertson to run 
for president, and I’ve never EVER had a 
conversation with Jim Bakker, Jerry Fal- 
well, or Jimmy Swaggart! 

Of course, come Judgment Day, I cer- 
tainly intend to.... 

The thing is, I want you to stop thinking 


of religion as some sort of loyalty pledge 
to Me. The true purpose of your religions 
is so that YOU can become more aware of 
ME, not the other way around. 

Believe Me, I know you already. 

I know what’s in each of your hearts, 
and I love you with no strings attached. 

Lighten up and enjoy Me. That’s what 
religion is best for. 

What you seem to forget is how myste- 
rious I am. 

You look at the petty differences in 
your Scriptures and say, “Well, if THIS is 
the truth, then THAT can’t be!” But in- 
stead of trying to figure out My Paradoxes 
and Unfathomable Nature, which by the 
way, you NEVER will, why not open your 
hearts to the simple common threads in all 
religions. 

You know what I’m talking about. Love 
and respect everyone. Be kind, even when 
life is scary or confusing. Take courage 
and be of good cheer, for I am always 
with you. Learn how to be quiet, so you 
can hear My still, small voice. (I don’t 
like to shout.) Leave the world a better 
place by living your life with dignity and 
gracefulness, for you are My Own Child. 
Hold back nothing from life, for the parts 
of you that can die surely will, and the 
parts that can’t, won’t. 

So don’t worry, be happy. (I stole that 
last line from Bobby McFerrin.) Simple 
stuff. Why do you keep making it so com- 
plicated? It’s like you’re always looking 
for an excuse to be upset. And I’m very 
tired of being your main excuse. 

Do you think I care whether you call 
Me...Yahweh, Jehovah, Allah, Wakan- 
tonka, Brahma, Father, Mother, God, 
Goddess or even the Void of Nirvana? 

Do you think I care which of My spe- 
cial children you feel closest to, Jesus, 
Mary, Buddha, Krishna, Muhammad, or 
any of the others? 

You can call Me and My Special Ones 
any name you choose, if only you would 
go about My business of loving one an- 
other as I love you. 

How can you keep neglecting some- 
thing so simple? I’m not telling you to 
abandon your religions. Enjoy your relig- 
ions, honor them, learn from them, just as 
you should enjoy, honor, and learn from 
your parents. But do you walk around tell- 
ing everyone that your parents are better 
than theirs? 

Your religion, like your parents, may 
always have the most special place in your 

(“Memo from God,” continued on page 4) 
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(“Memo from God,” continued from page 3) 
heart, I don’t mind that at all. And I don’t 
want you to combine all the Great Tradi- 
tions in One Big Mess. 

Each religion is unique for a reason. 
Each has a unique style so that people can 
find the best path for themselves. But My 
Special Children, the ones that your relig- 
ions revolve around, all live in the same 
place (My heart), and they get along per- 
fectly, I assure you. The clergy must stop 
creating a myth of sibling rivalry where 
there is none. 

My blessed children of Earth, the world 
has grown too small for your pervasive 


The Little Train 
with Triangular 
Wheels: 

A Bedtime Story 
for Adults 


Robin DuRant 
Orange Grove Meeting 


(2% upon a time there was a little 
train named Rollo. He was a very 


good train and wanted to do all the 
things that trains can do. But he had a 
problem. Somehow or other he had been 
fitted with triangular wheels. 

There were many other trains in the 
yard who advised him variously about 
what to do. His father read him The Little 
Engine That Could again and again. He 
told him stories about his cousin Thomas 
and his friends. He told him that all he 
needed to do was to believe in himself. 
No matter how much Rollo tried, though, 
he couldn’t run down the track; he 
couldn’t move even an inch no matter 
how much he believed. 

His teacher told him that it was his 
attitude and that if he improved his atti- 
tude his results would also improve—as 
though his attitude were entirely unre- 
lated to the circumstances of his life. 
Even so, he worked on improving his 
attitude. This was very difficult because 
he had never seen any measure of suc- 
cess, despite his best efforts. 

His friends told him it was okay, just 
keep trying. “Just see yourself running 
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religious bigotries and confusion. The 
whole planet is connected by air travel, 
satellite dishes, telephones, fax machines, 
rock concerts, diseases, and mutual needs 
and concerns. 

Get with the program! If you really 
want to help, then commit yourselves to 
figuring out how to feed your hungry, 
clothe your naked, protect your abused, 
and shelter your poor. 

And just as importantly, make your own 
everyday life a shining example of kind- 
ness and good humor. I’ve given you all 
the resources you need, if only you aban- 
don your fear of each other and begin liv- 


ing, loving, and laughing together. 

Finally, My Children everywhere, when 
you think of the life of Jesus and the fear- 
lessness with which He chose to live and 
die....As I love Him, so do I love each 
one of you. 

I’m not really ticked off. I just wanted 
to grab your attention because I hate to 
see you suffer. But I gave you free will. I 
just want you to be happy. 


Always Trust in Me. 


GOD 


Love always, 


down the track. Visualize it. Feel the wind 
in your face. Imagine how it feels to reach 
your destination on time.” Then they ran 
off on their round wheels to their destina- 
tions, leaving him sitting alone, immobile. 
It was hard for him to visualize any desti- 
nations since he had never been anywhere 
but the train yard. 


His mother read to him from the Lives of 


Saints and Martyrs. She said, “Don’t feel 
bad, honey. Count your blessings. Things 
could be so much worse.” 

‘What could be worse?” he wondered, 
“Tm a train that can’t move.” He wondered 
how he should feel being a train who failed 
to meet the most minimal standards for a 
train. 

Rollo continued to work on thinking 
positively, improving his attitude, visualiz- 
ing creatively, and not feeling bad. After 
all, there was nothing else he could do. He 
was pretty miserable. 
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One day an engineer walked by and 
asked, “Why do you have triangular 
wheels?” 

“It’s just the way I was put together. 
You can’t imagine how difficult it is to 
live with,” confided the little train. 

“Let’s put on some round ones,” said 
the engineer. And he did. Of course it 
solved all Rollo’s problems. He began to 
run on his tracks and deliver goods and 
passengers to their destinations, just like 
all the other trains in the yard. Occasion- 
ally, though, he entertained a niggling 
doubt that if he had tried a little harder, he 
really could have made those triangular 
wheels turn. 


The moral of the story is this: Some- 
times our obstacles are internal and 
sometimes they are external. It pays to 
know the difference. 


Hunch 


Back 


By Nancy H. Marshall 
Flagstaff Meeting 


CG 

D ad,” asked Jen, “how can God 
possibly want a whole forest to be de- 
stroyed by fire? I can’t see how it brings 
any good at all.” She frowned as she 
helped Dad cut up another fallen tree for 
firewood. 

“IT used to feel the same,” said Dad. 
“But a fire, even with its destruction, can 
serve God’s purpose. A forest can’t be 
just the same old trees forever. After 
awhile they would die. Then there 
wouldn’t be any trees.” 

“But what does that have to do with the 
forest fire?” 

“New pine trees don’t get born every 
season,” Dad said. “Usually the squirrels 
eat the seeds out of the pine cones. But in 
the heat of the fire the pinecones burst 
open. Their seeds fall out onto the ground. 
Even the ashes from burnt grasses help. 
This gray soil nourishes the seedlings that 
someday grow to be stately pines.” 

Jen scooped the dirt into her hands. 
“So pine trees are kind of like people— 
the birth of new babies is painful, but it’s 
worth it?” 

“You’ve got the idea,” said Dad. “Now 
let’s carry some of this firewood back to 
the cabin. Cutting up the fallen trees will 
help clear the forest floor for new growth, 
and it will help keep us warm tonight.” 
They both carried an armload down the 
hill. 

One of the little pine trees born in that 
fire was a few feet from where Jen and 
Dad cut wood. Each year it had grown a 
little until it was about four feet tall. Then, 
during a harsh winter, snow fell in huge 
heaps on all the trees. One tall tree, black- 
ened by the fire, crashed to the ground. 

One of its branches snapped off and fell 
on the little pine, bending it almost in two. 
“Ouch!” it groaned. All that winter it bore 
the weight of the huge fallen branch. 

The little tree wanted to give up. 

But it had been born to be a tall, strong 
ponderosa. Its roots already ran deep. 
While winter crushed the little pine from 
above, it gathered nourishment from 
mother earth. It survived. Years passed, 
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and the little tree recovered. Even though 
the branch still lay upon it, it curved all 
the way around in a circle and grew up- 
ward again toward the sun. Now it was 
almost fifteen feet tall, with a curl in it at 
about the height of a kitchen stool. 

As they returned to cut more wood, Jen 
noticed a very odd-shaped tree. ““What’s 
that?” she asked, pointing to the young 
sapling. “See how that branch bent it? 
Now it’s done a complete circle and 
grown back up again! It looks like a 
hunchback.” 

She shoved the dead branch off the 
young pine. 

Dad brought his axe over to the tree. 
“Poor thing—it will never make a good 
Christmas tree. Should we cut it down?” 

Something didn’t feel right. Jen said, 
“Dad, I’m not sure. And when we’re not 
sure, you say we should be quiet and ask 
God for guidance. Can we do that now?” 

“Why, sure, Jen, that’s a good idea. 
And this is a good place. I always feel 
God close to us in the forest.” 

Jen sat on the ground, holding her fa- 
ther’s hand. She rested quietly, expecting 
to hear Dad’s prayer. 

Instead, she heard the whispering of the 
pines as the breeze sifted through their 
branches. And carried on that wind she 
heard another prayer. 

“Great spirit of the forest, let them 
spare me. I may be a little tree, but it’s not 
my fault I’m ugly. I’ve tried to be a good 
ponderosa. I just want to be part of your 
beautiful forest. “ 
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And in the wind that followed, she heard 
God answer the little pine. 

“You are not ugly, little tree. You are 
beautiful. Your beauty is in your courage 
to survive. You have a special place in my 
forest. Resssst assssured.” 

And another voice in the sky said, 
“Inasmuch as you do this to the least of my 
brethren, you do it to me.” 

“Dad! Did you hear that?” Jen grabbed 
her father’s hand excitedly. 

“What? What did you hear?” asked Dad. 

“T heard the tree praying to God. The 
tree wants to live, and God wants it to 
live.” Then she added, “It’s like Jesus say- 
ing, ‘if you do this to the least of my broth- 
TiS coo, 

““7ou were listening very carefully, my 
dear child,” said Dad. “Not everyone 
hears God as well as you.” 

They took another armload of firewood 
back to the cabin, grabbed a snack, and 
took a hike to the top of the hill. There 
they could see for many miles, until the 
mountains faded from green in the fore- 
ground to purple in the distance. They saw 
wild turkey, some deer, and a pair of red- 
tailed hawks circling in the cumulus-laden 
sky. 

As they came back downhill, they ar- 
rived right by the hunchback. Jen stroked 
the ponderosa’s rough bark. “You’re not 
soft, but you are sturdy. Mind if I rest on 
you?” 

The hunchback gave a little under Jen’s 
weight. It was happy to be a survivor in 
God’s forest. O 


Easter Story 


By Emily Cutler, 


Santa Cruz 


is Saturday before Easter in the year 
1977, I was walking down a street in 
Lima, Peru when I saw a small church 
with its doors wide open. I walked in be- 
cause I like the feeling I get inside 
churches—any variety—and because I 
had been thinking about the meaning of 
the Easter season. I had been associated 
with the Society of Friends for many years 
but on that morning I realized that I had 
no idea of how I felt about the “Jesus 
story.” 

The interior of the litthe church was 
dominated by a large wooden carving of 
the Christ on the cross. The lean, carved 
wooden body depicted agony, painted 
blood dripped from the nail wounds and 
under the crown of thorns, the face was 
intensely sad. I had an overwhelming feel- 
ing of horror and despair. When I was 
able to think about it, I didn’t think about 
the reality versus the symbolism of the 
Jesus story. Instead, I thought about the 
inhuman cruelty of the acts represented by 
that cross and the cruelty that still existed 
throughout the world despite the teachings 
and events of Jesus’ life. 

As I continued on my way to the cafe 
where I was to meet a friend for lunch, I 
passed, as I often had done, a tiny, bent, 
blind, old woman sitting on the pavement, 
leaning against a building and holding out 


Friends of the High Andes 


By Ken and Pam Barratt, San Diego Meeting 


1 Di thirds of the way across, with the launch swaying alarmingly in the 
swell, I noticed that there were no life belts on board. Even two or three 
among the twenty of us—Titanic style—would have been a comforting thought. 
I consoled myself by pondering that you would die of hypothermia before 
drowning in the clear icy waters of Lake Titicaca. The waves-calmed as we 
reached the shelter of the island of Suriqui an hour out into the lake. Every 
eighth grader knows that Lake Titicaca is the highest navigable lake in the 
world. They may even know too that it is shared by Bolivia and Peru. What the 8 
books don’t tell you is that it is beautiful beyond words, that the air is glacier 
sharp up here at 13,000 feet and that the Bolivian section of the lake is ae 


stronghold of Quakerism, 


Since that first visit to the Quakers of Suriqui in 1993 my wife Pam and I Kerstin Waschew 


her hand for money. As 
usual, I fished in my wallet 
for coins and dropped them 
into her hand, being careful 
not to touch any part of her 
person. She was clearly dirty 
and smelled bad. After a 
couple of steps, I heard 
someone behind me say, 
“Mamita’’ (little mother). Thinking an- 
other suppliant was addressing me, I 
turned and saw an elegantly dressed 
woman crouching in front of the blind 
woman putting banknotes into her hand. 
She placed one hand under that of the 
blind woman and another on top of it, 
saying, “Mamita, here are five soles.” I 
went on my way sadly aware of the con- 
trast between the graciousness of that 
lady compared to my own actions. I was 
reminded, again, of the Jesus story. 

At the cafe, shortly after my friend and 
I had begun our lunch, a thin bare arm 
reached over the white picket fence sur- 
rounding the outdoor seating area, 
picked up the remains of a half-eaten 
sandwich from my plate and quickly 
stuffed it into her mouth. She stared at 
me with a blank expression on her face. I 
handed her the other half sandwich and 
she accepted it without a word. Mean- 
while my friend wrapped the remains of 
her sandwich in a napkin and gave it to 
the woman, who then seemed to smile 
through her full mouth and, clutching the 
wrapped food against her breast, turned 
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~ Photo by Bruce Cutler 


and walked away. My friend and | put our 
plates aside and began to drink our coffee. 
We didn’t say a word about what had hap- 
pened and after a few minutes of silence 
picked up where we had left off in our 
conversation. It was such an ordinary 
thing to see desperately hungry people in 
Lima. 

AsI walked home, passing the little 
church, the horror of the crucifixion and 
the callousness of human beings toward 
each other again oozed up from the back 
of my mind. The interactions with the 
hopelessly poor that I had experienced 
that afternoon mingled with the pertinence 
of Jesus’ message of love and kindness. I 
concluded that the virgin birth, the cruci- 
fixion and the resurrection were of small 
importance when contrasted with the Liv- 
ing Word. It does live, although it is often 
neglected. 

I know not a whit more of the nature of 


the man called Jesus and his true story but 
I no longer need to. His message is suffi- 
cient. O 


ey ( La Jolla TE and resem: untae women 
in La Paz —Photo by the Barratts 
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have been back every year since. We haven’t had 
need of life belts—yet—but we have got to know 
the Friends, not only on the island,, but through- 
out the High Andes of Bolivia. Quaker Bolivia 
Link has since given eighty fishing nets to the 
Suriqui community. Quakerism here is among the 
poor,, indigenous Aymara people. It is a world 
away from the typical middle class and educated 
Quakers of Britain and the US. These Friends are 
often hungry, they are frequently illiterate, and 
they are marginalized in their own country. Above 
all, they are isolated from the World Quaker Fam- 
ily. 

Whenever we talk to Quakers in the USA and 
Britain about Bolivian Quakers—which is often— 
we invariably get the same two responses: I never 
realized that there were so many Quakers in Bo- 
livia, and how did Quakerism get there to start 
with? Of course the reason that we seem largely 
unaware of this /Jarge group of Quakers is because 
so few of us go to Bolivia. Airfares are expensive 
and the altitude is a challenge. Remember, La Paz 
is situated at nearly twice the altitude of Mexico 
City. Travel is also a challenge with only 5% of 
the nation’s roads being paved. A visit to Bolivia 
is not undertaken lightly. We also have the theory 
that. unlike El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua and Cuba, Bolivia does not have a po- 
litical cause to identify with. Human rights abuses 
and political repression are on a small scale. The 
problem is “merely” poverty, grinding poverty. 

So how did the Quakerism reach Bolivia? Back 
in 1919 “missionaries” arrived from North West 
Yearly Meeting in Oregon and also from Central 
Indiana YM. They had worked successfully 
among the highland people of Guatemala and per- 
haps thought that Bolivia was a similar situation 
with its high proportion of Colombian indigenous 
people living at a high altitude. And Quakerism 
certainly has taken root and flourished. 

Pam and I live in Liverpool, UK but are in San 
Diego until April and will return next September. 
Our purpose is to visit Quaker Meetings, both 
programmed and unprogrammed and talk to 
Friends about Bolivia and its Quakers. We want 
to publicize the work of Quaker Bolivia Link, 
which supports development projects as a Quaker 
witness. Finally, we would love to have some 
Westerners on the fifth Quaker Bolivia Study 
Tour so that they have the chance to cross Lake 
Titicaca themselves and visit the Quakers on the 
island of Suriqui. The sixteen-day tour leaves next 
July 27th. Over the last four years over 70 people, 
including Americans, have been on our tour.— 
however, only two have been from west of the 
Mississippi. 

If you would like us to give a slide presentation 
to your meeting or send a brochure of the ‘99 
Study Tour, contact Ken and Pam Barratt at (619) 
226 7658, or at quabolink @aol.com. 


EASTER 


By David Albert 
Olympia Meeting 


Trembling and_ bewil- 
dered, the women went 
out and fled from the 
tomb. They said nothing 
to anyone, because they 
were afraid.—Mark 
16:8 


n the third day they rolled away 
The great stone from the mouth of the tomb 
And found nothing there. 
And they were sore afraid. 
Some saw in it cause to despair, 
And others for hope. 
Some thought it proof of resurrection, 
And others as a magic trick. 
Some beheld it as a summons to found a new church, 
Others to return to their old one. 
Some chose to see in it reason to love, 
And some to hate and some to kill. 
Some thought it an invitation to persecute their enemies, 
Others to persecute their friends, 
And still others the power to endure persecution. 
Some found in it opportunity to celebrate the spring, 
And others the end to a long and particularly bitter winter. 
Some felt justified in a great loneliness, 
And some believed they had found a great friend. 
And some, only a few perhaps, turning round, 
Catching glimpse of the dust raised by His sandals, 
Footprints taken up on the wind, * 
Saw a reason to empty themselves and go beyond their fear, 
To wait closely upon a Truth which would set them, and the 
world, 
Finally, free. 
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duno Friends News 


Young, adj: 1. Being in the first or early 
stages of life, or growth; youthful; not 
old. 2. Having the appearance, freshness, 
vigor, or other qualities of youth. 


Personal Touch 


By Eileen Thorsos 
Eastside Meeting 


[As a bit of introduction, this is the essay 
I’m sending to all of the colleges I’m ap- 
plying to.] 


M y friend stretches face down on the 
grass, laying her arms to the side 


and bending her knees slightly. The sun’s 
heat seeps into both of us as I kneel over 
her back, my hands on her shoulders, and 
press my thumbs in along 
her spine, working the mus- 
cles to ease out tension. 
She sighs, then sucks in her 
breath as I dig forcefully 
into a tender knot. Gradu- 
ally, her muscles slacken. 

When I massage some- § 
one’s back, physically I ® 
simply smooth out and sof- 
ten tensed muscles, beget- 
ting pain to reach relaxa- 
tion. However, the experi- | 
ence reminds me of a snip- 
pet about yoga I remember ~ 
my mother’s friend telling | 
me. “Imagine a rope,” she iii 
said, “pulling your head up ~~ 
to the sky, and another 
stretching from your belly 
into the ground.” Although I don’t feel 
such cords securing me to the sky and the 
earth, I do imagine roots reaching out 
from my hands, my fingers, into the body 
of my friend; I feel connections growing 
between us. 

For the most part, Americans are very 
distant from each other; close family 
members may be physically comfortable, 
but friends may never touch. I think that 
when we cannot touch comfortably and 
platonically, simply holding hands or hug- 
ging, we cannot feel completely safe and 
cannot relax. When we cannot entirely 
relax, we endure continuous low-level 
tension, which eats away at our happiness 
and productivity. 

When I don’t know someone very well, 


I edge closer to understanding them as I 
massage their back and their head, as I 
soothe their muscles. We familiarize our- 
selves through the conduit between my 
hands and their back, and so we can psy- 
chologically relax, even if we know little 
about each other’s beliefs. Once our 
minds release their protective guards, then 
we can simply exist in one another’s pres- 
ence, unconcerned with the lofty issues 
burdening personal opinions and politics. 
Unfortunately, I haven’t yet integrated 
this philosophy into my lifestyle. I am 
comfortable with the eccentric Quaker 
youth group in which I have grown up, 
where I first learned to give backrubs, and 
through which I became comfortable with 
the idea of hugging my sister. Yet outside 
of Junior Friends, I am like most other 
Americans. I don’t exude physical famili- 
arity to the world at large, but rather en- 
sconce myself behind shields of semi- 
formality and studiousness. However, as 
we renew our bonds of trust and sanity at 
Junior Friends gatherings, coalescing into 


puppy-piles and human chains, I find my- 


aa 


self at such peace that it hurts to say good- 
bye. 

I run my hands down my friend’s back 
one last time and try to stand up, my legs 
trembling, my thighs tense, my arms ach- 
ing inorder to ease her tension, I have 
somehow damaged myself, like some 
form of magic which cannot abolish pain 
but simply transfers it from one person to 
another. I don’t mind. She lies lax and 
contented, ready to face the world again, 
and someone else owes me a backrub. O 


News Briefs 


Whittier, California: On March 19, Sarah 
House, Martin Otero, and Anna 


Morgan did a presentation about the 
AFSC/Southern California Quarterly 
Meeting Youth Service Project at the 
gathering of the Friends World Commit- 
tee on Consultation, Section of the 
Americas. Martin Otero observed, “The 
youth are passionate about this committee 
because with the help of adults we make 
many of the decisions.” 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is involved in the launching of a 
new international effort to challenge the 
practice of engaging young people as 
combatants. Efforts are under way to se- 
cure international agreements to raise the 
minimum age of combatants from fifteen 
to eighteen years and programs to assist 
former child combatants to become reinte- 
grated into their communities. AFSC is 
one of the founders of a new U.S. Cam- 
paign to Stop the Use of Child Soldiers. 
For more information about the campaign 
contact the National Youth and Militarism 
Program at (215) 241-7176, or youth- 
mil @afsc.org. 


Quaker Council on European Affairs 
and Quaker United Nations Office in 
Geneva is compiling young people’s po- 
ems, articles, pictures, etc. on their under- 
standing of and commitment to peace to 
be posted at youth.haguepeace.org. For 
more information, contact David Gee, 


QCEA. His email address is quak- 
ers @agoranet.be. 
Historic Note: The first West Coast 


AFSC work camp took place in the sum- 
mer of 1938: “Twenty young people from 
as many communities in five states be- 
sides Japan and Scotland, and represent- 
ing twelve colleges, gathered in Los An- 
geles this summer to take part in the first 
of the AFSC’s Work Camps to be held on 
the Pacific Coast. This was one of six 
Work Camps, each unique in location, 
work project, and object of study, but all 
alike in general objective— ‘to study at 
first hand the underlying economic and 
social problems in an area, and to seek the 
means by these can be worked out before 
they lead to violence, to test theories of 
social betterment in the midst of actual 
situations and with the benefit of group 
judgment.” The L.A. Work Campers 
worked in connection with the L.A. Play- 
ground and Recreation Commission with 
various racial groups and playgrounds, in 
camps, and in a sewing project” (Faith 
Hill, Friends Bulletin, Dec. 1938). 
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T Don't Want To Talk About ZF...” 


By Tom Farley 
Palo Alto Meeting 


667 don’t want to TALK about it!” 

“Please, Laura,’ Dad frowned at 
me. “It’s too early Monday morning for 
yelling. We’re all right here in the 
kitchen.” 

a Me NOT OYELL..2 1 lowered sny 
voice. “Sorry. But you both promised. 
That’s the deal we made when school 
started. I have to clean up every morning, 
run my stuff in the washer, take a bath 
before breakfast. You promised to have 
the washer empty for me and not say any- 
thing unless I forget. In two months, I 
only forgot once! I had a good excuse. I 
cleaned up soon as we got back from my 
game!” 

“Laura, I know that wasn’t your fault,” 
Mom told me. “But I thought...” 

“Please, no thoughts!” I interrupted her. 
“No questions, no reminders, no _ hints. 
Not even ‘looks.’ If I want to talk about it, 
Pll tell you.” 

Mom opened her mouth, closed it 
again, and nodded. Dad just nodded. 

Outside our classroom that morning, my 
friend Kate handed me a folded piece of 
green paper. 

“T can only have ten girls at my birth- 
day,” Kate whispered. “Same as the age 
I'll be. So make sure your mom calls 
mine. Bring your soccer shoes and your 
uniform. Our teams play each other Satur- 
day afternoon.” 

I unfolded the invitation. At the top 
she’d drawn a soccer ball with ten candles 
on it. Below was the usual party stuff, in- 
cluding the time: 5 PM Friday to noon 
Saturday. I crumpled the invitation and 
stuffed it into my pocket. 

My team doesn’t practice on Mondays 
and Fridays. Since I’m in fifth grade, I get 
to walk home and let myself in. I ran my 
wash in the dryer and had the sheets back 
on my bed before my parents got home. 

“Here, Mom.” I handed her the wrin- 
kled invitation. “Please call Kate’s house 
and say I can’t come. What’s our ex- 
cuse?”’ 

“The real one,” Mom said. “Friday is 
Grampa Henry’s birthday. We’ll pick you 
up from school and be back for your game 
Saturday afternoon.” 

“Can’t we come back Friday night? It’s 
only a couple hours away.” 

“Three,” Mom corrected me. “And 
Henry insists we stay over. Remember to 
set up your sleeping bag.” 

“You don’t have to remind me!” I 


didn’t stay to listen while Mom called 
Kate’s house. 

Tuesday, my parents bought groceries 
before they picked me up from practice. 
While they put things away, I moved my 
wash to the dryer. In my room, I found a 
shopping bag. In it, along with a purple 
comb, shampoo, and hairbands for soccer, 
was a package the size of two rolls of pa- 
per towels. 

Blue letters on soft green plastic said, 
“Waterproof Absorbent Underpants.” 

I'd gotten too big to sleep in training 
pants in first grade. How could my parents 
think they'd fit me now? I turned the 
package and saw the size: “Large, 65 to 
85 Pounds.” These would fit me. 

“Mom!” I found her reading the news- 
paper. “I don’t want them. Take them 
back. Why did you get them?” 

“Another mom mentioned how well 
they worked for her family, especially for 
trips.” 

“Oh,” I said. “You mean...” 

“Friday night? If you feel like it. But I 
thought you didn’t want to talk about it.” 

I opened my mouth, closed it again, and 
nodded. 

I shoved the package under my bed and 
didn’t think about it until I woke up 
Wednesday morning. Wearing those pants 
could save me doing a lot of laundry. At 
Grampa Henry’s house, they’d be easier 
to hide than the big trash bag and bath 
towel I’d put inside my sleeping bag there 
before. 

Thursday night, I wondered how well 
those pants worked. I decided I better try 
one before our trip. 

Friday morning I had dry bedding and a 
different problem. I hopped out of bed in 
time to stop Mom on her way to the 
kitchen. 

“How do I get rid of it?” I asked. 

“Rid of what?” Then she noticed my 
dry pajamas. “Wait.” She found a plastic 
bag newspapers come in. “Put it in here, 
tie a knot. Empty the bathroom trash be- 
fore we leave for school.” 

I’m glad she didn’t ask if it was wet. 

The pants worked great at Grampa’s 
house. I got back Saturday in time to help 
my team beat Kate’s three to two. 

Afterwards Kate said, “Sorry you 
missed my party. Can you come tonight? 
My big sister is away on a scout campout 
so I’ve got two beds.” 

“No!” I tried to think of an excuse. 

“Did you have a good’ time at your 
grandfather’s?” Kate asked. “Did you try 
out those pants my mom suggested?” 


“Your mom?” I stared at her. “How? 
Do you?” 

“Not since the end of summer,” Kate 
said. “Until then, I wore them every night. 
Please come tonight. Bring whatever you 
want to sleep in. I won’t tell anyone.” 

I opened my mouth, closed it again, and 
nodded. 

That night when Kate saw me get out 
my pajamas and pants, she took pants like 
them from a box under her bed. 

“Thought you didn’t need those any- 
more,” I said. 

“T’ve got four left,’ Kate answered. “I 
thought you’d feel better if I wore one if 
you did. They’re just pants. Wearing them 
is lots better than waking up in a wet bed, 
right?” 

I opened my mouth, closed it again, and 
nodded. 

She took a book out of the box. “But 
here is what I really wanted to show you.” 
“Dry All Night.” I read the title aloud. 

“There’s a story in it about two girls 
like us.” Kate said. 

“Last summer I read it every night and 
practiced what it said. It took a month be- 
fore things started to change much and 
three months to be sure I’d sleep dry. 
You’ve got five months until our class 
goes to Outdoor Education Camp for a 
week.” 

We read the story together. Kate 
showed me the charts she’d kept all sum- 
mer. On them she’d marked if she woke 
up wet or dry and when she did her exer- 
cises. 

“Exercises?” I asked. 

“To make my bladder bigger and 
stronger,” Kate said. “My mother had this 
tutor come and tell us how to do them and 
why they work. He gave us the book and 
the blank charts and checked back each 
week to see how I was doing. If you want 
a tutor for learning to sleep dry, I think 
my mother could do that now. One of 
your parents has to call her to set it up.” 

When Kate and her mother drove me 
home the next morning, Kate let me bor- 
row the book and gave me copies of the 

(“I Don’t Want To Talk...,” cont. on page 15) 
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Among Montana Friends 


PN sked why I wanted to go to the 
Montana Gathering of Friends 


(usually known as MGOF, and _pro- 
nounced “Muh-GOFFP), I answered that I 
was following the example of Vint 
Deming, former editor of Friends Jour- 
nal. A few years ago Vint went to Mon- 
tana as part of a fundraising effort. When 
he was sitting in a potential donor’s liv- 
ingroom, a dog came up to him and of- 
fered a bone. I figured that if the dogs in 
Montana were that friendly and generous, 
what must the people be like? 

From the moment I arrived at the 
Missoula airport to the moment I left, I 
was showered with friendliness and gener- 
osity. Perhaps because Montana Friends 
are so few and far between, when they do 
come together, they show care 
and concern for one another 
that is truly remarkable. On 
the first night, we had a spiri- 
tual check-in in which every 
person—all 40 or 50 of us— 
had an opportunity to share 
joys and concerns. 

On Saturday, Lynn Wad- 
dington of University Meeting 
(an “honorary MGOFer,” who 
comes every chance she gets) 
did an excellent presentation 
about the clearness process. 
She then asked us to break up 
into small groups. to 
“practice.” I was surprised at 
the number of Friends willing to share 
their problems and seek clearness. MGO- 
Fers evidence a level of trust unusual even 
among Friends. 

MGOFers also proved to be a remarka- 
bly talented group of people. One was 
working on a Pendle Hill pamphlet (his 
second), another did a moving slide pres- 
entation about the sacredness of nature, a 
third was a professional artist, and several 
others had ideas for stories and articles 
that will undoubtedly appear in Friends 
Bulletin over the next year. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, MGOFers dis- 
play a deep love of nature, and the feeling 
seems to be reciprocated. As we drove to 
Camp Make-A-Dream, we saw two stately 
bald eagles perched on a cotton wood as if 
to greet us. 

I was also impressed by the warmth and 


good humor of Montana Friends. Noting 
that worship groups tend to appear, disap- 
pear, and reappear in Montana, Clare Sin- 
clair observed: “Montana Friends are like 
Bermuda grass; you can’t get rid of us!” 
She also shared a story about her encounter 
with a bear that broke into her car, ran- 
sacked her clothes, devoured her food, 
drank her water, and urinated on the back 
seat. “But it never touched the nominating 
committee material,” she reported. “Even a 
bear wouldn’t touch that stuff!” 

One of the MGOF “rituals” that sur- 
prised me was their devotion to the Hot 
Tub. After our first evening of meetings 
and presentations, I bundled up and went 
outside where the temperature was in the 
low teens, and snow covered the ground. A 


dozen or more Friends had gathered in a 
hot tub, and invited me to join them. Hesi- 
tant at first, I finally eased into the super- 
hot waters where the rising steam was so 
thick you could hardly tell people apart. 
After a while, we all seemed to merge to- 
gether into a thick, bubbly Quaker soup. 
No one wanted to leave! 

The next day, as the sun rose over the 
mountains, I passed by the tub and noticed 
a woman named Beverly whom I’d seen 
the night before. 

“You’re in the hot tub early this morn- 
ing, aren’t you?” I said. 

“Heck no,” she replied, “I’ve been here 
all night.” 

2K ok 28 2k ok 2k 2k 2K ok 2k 2k Kk 
When I asked about the history of 
MGOF, Helen Bross (clerk of Billings 
Meeting) presented me with a book called 


Lynn Waddington and Friends —Staff Photo 


Religion in Montana: Pathways to the 
Present, edited by Lawrence F. Small 
(published in 1995 by Rocky 
Mountain College, in cooperation 
with SkyHouse Publishers/Falcon 
‘Press, PO Box 1718, Helena MT 
59624). This book contains a fasci- 
nating history of this remarkable 
Quaker outpost, part of which is 
included here.—Editor. 


A History of 
Montana Quakers 


nlike the Friends in the early 
days of the Quaker Explo- 


sion, Montana Friends have had to 
find comfort in the Gospel promise 
that “where two or three are gathered in 
my name, I am there among them” (Matt. 
18:20). Montana’s Friends have been few 
and scattered over the years. For several 
decades there was no organizational activ- 
ity, leaving individual Quaker families to 
nurture traditions or, perhaps, find com- 
patible associations in another church fel- 
lowship while retaining membership in a 
former Friends meeting. In recent times 
the Wider Quaker Fellowship, based in 
Philadelphia, has provided periodic litera- 
ture to isolated Friends and others inter- 
ested in the movement. 

It was not until World War II that cir- 
cumstances produced the first organiza- 
tional activities in Montana. Several 
Quaker conscientious objectors had 
moved to Missoula to perform alternative 
service as smoke-jumpers. They came to- 
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gether for worship in what was termed a 
‘preparatory meeting,’ under the care of 
University Monthly Meeting in Seattle. 
Missoula would eventually gain status as 
an official monthly meeting in 1986. 

Interestingly, in the Quaker way, deci- 
sions are not reached by voting; rather, 
the clerk seeks to find the ‘sense of the 
meeting.’ When differences persist, the 
decision is postponed or, perhaps, re- 
solved in prayer at worship. While the 
method can be slow, Quakers believe that 
the results are often healing. Still, at times 
dissentions can be a factor and affect the 
welfare of a monthly meeting, as it did for 
awhile in Missoula. That group remains 
today the strongest monthly meeting in the 
state and the only one to own a meeting- 
house. The Missoula Quakers purchased 
the old German Congregational 
church building from the Montana/ 
Northern Wyoming Conference of 
the United Church of Christ. 

In the late 1940’s, a Quaker fam- 
ily or two relocated from Missoula 
to Bozeman and started a worship 
group which met on a fairly regular 
basis, with some lapses, until it be- 
came a part of the Heartland 
Monthly Meeting in the 1980's. 
That was a gathering of worship 
groups in Bozeman, Helena, Dillon, 
Great Falls, and Deer Lodge, with 
services shared at the different loca- 
tions. 

Billings in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960s had a few Friends gath- 
ering on an occasional basis. Inter- 
est was stimulated when the American 
Friends Service Committee sponsored 
several work projects on the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation. Volunteers  in- 
cluded high school students from around 
the country, who constructed two build- 
ings at Lame Deer. That led to the organi- 
zation of the Montana Program Commit- 
tee (MPC), composed of Friends from 
around the state and some non-Quakers. 
In addition to continuing efforts with the 
Northern Cheyenne, MPC also had a work 
camp on the Rocky Boy Reservation in 
1965. A full-time counselor was located at 
Lame Deer during 1968-72, to maintain a 
library and craft shop and to help in In- 
dian-white relations. 

The MPC, funded by the AFSC, met on 
a regular basis, at least twice yearly, find- 
ing among their concerns the need for ef- 
forts at Warm Springs. That was in line 
with long-standing Quaker interest in 


mental health matters. A work project was 
initiated, involving volunteers from around 
the state and beyond, to spend six weeks at 
Warm Springs, helping wherever needed 
and learning more about conditions there. 
For one member of the MPC, it was an 
‘eye opener’ and the work project may 
have helped to influence legislative deci- 
sions in the mid seventies to make involun- 
tary commitment more difficult and to re- 
duce the population at Warm Springs 
through more community care facilities.” 
Friends were also involved in the Mon- 
tana Committee for Children and Youth, 
urging provisions in the new state constitu- 
tion guaranteeing that all rights granted to 
adults should also be extended to children 
wherever appropriate. Their efforts found 
fruition in Article I. Section 15. Declara- 
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ciency 


tion of Rights. 


Rights of persons not adults. The 
rights of persons under 18 years of age 
shall include, but not be limited to, all 
the fundamental rights of this Article 
unless specifically precluded by laws 
which enhance the protection of such 
persons. 


By the late 1970’s, Montana Quakers 
were shifting interest from MPC and social 
issues to gatherings for worship, business, 
and fellowship. The result, in 1982, was the 
formation of the Montana Gathering of 
Friends (MGOF), which later became an 
official quarterly meeting composed of the 
three monthly meetings in the state, 
namely, the Missoula, Billings, and Heart- 
land meetings. More recently, worship 
groups have been established in Glacier 
Valley, Corvallis, and Red Lodge. 

The catalyst for Billings Quakers to meet 


every Sunday was the AFSC’s response to 
mass starvation in Cambodia following the 
Vietnam War. Ads were run in newspapers 
around the country encouraging relief ef- 
forts, and the Billings Friends placed one 
in The Billings Gazette. It was decided 
henceforth to meet regularly for worship 
and fellowship. Numbers fluctuated as 
Quaker families moved in and out of town, 
but by 1984 Billings had become the first 
official monthly meeting in the state. In 
1992 the Billings Friends were involved in 
the Columbian Quincentennial Symposium 
at Pryor, where Crow and white adults and 
youth examined themes of nonviolence. 

In Quakerism’s highly decentralized 
structure, the monthly meeting is related to 
the quarterly meeting and also, in Mon- 
tana’s case, to the North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting. That event has always 
been a big occasion for Friends, 
the major legislative and adminis- 
trative body, where the clerk has 
an especially critical role. Be- 
tween yearly gatherings decisions 
are made by ‘permanent boards’ 
or ‘executive committees.’ The 
yearly organization may or may 
not be affiliated with a national 
meeting, where choices, as noted 
earlier, are found in the Friends 
General Conference, Friends 
United Meeting, and the Evangeli- 
cal Friends Alliance. The North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting is not af- 
filiated and follows the unpro- 
grammed practice in worship with 
no paid ministry. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee is more structured in its mission to con- 
duct projects of service, development, jus- 
tice, and peace around the world. The com- 
mittee has representatives from all the 
yearly meetings that choose to participate. 
Another agency on the national level is the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, the oldest full-time religious lobby in 
Washington, which traces its beginnings to 
the 1930’s. 

On the global scene, the world’s approxi- 
mately 200,000 Quakers have related 
through several Friends World Confer- 
ences and through the Friends World Com- 
mittee for Consultation, based in Birming- 
ham, England. FWCC has several sections 
throughout the world and plans the various 
conferences. In this wider context, we find 
Montana’s 125 or so Friends, undismayed 
by numbers, still finding guidance and in- 
spiration in the Quaker way. O 
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Book Reviews 


A REVIEW OF QUAKER BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Kit Newman 


Sacramento Meeting 


lab several years I’ve been looking for 
children’s literature about Quakers. I 
believe that if children are exposed, both 
at home and in First Day School, to well- 
written stories about Friends, they will 
have a deeper understanding of Quaker 
life and thought, and they will feel closer 
to Friends’ heritage and value it more 
highly. I’ve looked for books which go 
beyond the ‘simple, kindly Quaker” 
stereotype to give a more detailed, com- 
plex, realistic portrayal. I also want the 
stories to be strong narratives, i.e. to be a 
‘good read,’ knowing that a child won’t 
listen long to a dull book. 

T’ve worked through the public library, 
university library, and several Friends’ 
libraries, especially that of the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. When I found bibli- 
ographies of juvenile literature about 
Quakers, I tried to locate and read as 
many books as possible through interli- 
brary loan or from the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting Library’s long distance 
borrowing. 

This bibliography includes fiction, his- 
tory, and biography. I’ve tried to estimate 
the ages each book would appeal to, but 
of course, that’s difficult, given the wide 
range in children’s reading skill, listening 
ability, and knowledge about Quaker his- 
tory. Please advise parents and teachers to 
pre-read the books; in several cases the 
authors’ treatments of peoples and sub- 
jects lack the sensitivity we expect from 
contemporary authors. I did not omit an 
otherwise good book because of a few 
“unenlightened” passages; rather we 
adults can use the teaching opportunity 
which these passages offer. 


Children’s Books 


These are some of the best books for 
elementary children. By ‘best’ I mean ap- 
pealing and informative about Quakers. 
Many are out of print. Let’s hope that 
some of these will be reprinted and thus 
be more easily available, for there are 
many wonderful family reading hours 
here. 


Thy Friend, Obadiah, by Brinton 
Turkle (New York: Viking, 1969). Age 4 
and up. Picture book. A Nantucket boy 
befriends a seagull. 

Johnny-up and Johnny-down, by Mabel 
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Leigh Hunt (Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott, 1962). 
Age 6 and up. 19th cen- 
tury rural American 
Friends. Johnny-up  en- 
joys hurling insults at the 
ram behind the fence 
(“Thee old YOU, thee!’’), 
and his mother decides to 
gentle him by setting him 
to make a quilt. Warm 
and humorous, delightful. 

Lucretia Mott, Girl of 
Old Nantucket, by Con- 
stance Buel Burnett 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1951). Ages 6- 
11. As one of the Child- 
hood of Famous Ameri- 
cans series, this is a fic- 
tionalization of Mott’s 
girlhood. Although it ig- 
nores her future abolition- 
ist role, the book conveys 
Mott’s basic character as 
well as giving a sense of 
Quaker life in early 19th 
century Nantucket. 

Benjamin West and his 
Cat Grimalkin, by Mar- 
Suerte Isl G iin yy 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Mernill, 1947). Age 6 and 
up. A charming story of 
the colonial Pennsylvania 
boy who later became a 
famous painter in England. Benjamin, in a 
Quaker community which disapproves of 
art, has a passion to paint, even to using 
his cat’s tail hairs for a brush. Ms. Henry 
treats the Quakers tenderly, including a 
wonderful scene of the meeting’s decision 
to allow Benjamin to study art. 

Lighting Candles in the Dark. 
(Philadelphia: Friends General Confer- 
ence, 1992). Age 7 and up. Over forty 
short stories of Friends and like-minded 
folks facing difficulty with love and cour- 
age. Most are true. See earlier editions, 
titled Candles in the Dark, for stories 
omitted from this edition. 

Thee Hannah, by Marguerite de Angeli 
(New York: Doubleday, 1940). Age 7 and 
up. A Quaker girl of pre-Civil war Phila- 
delphia has a hard time being content with 
her plain clothing, but when an escaped 
slave seeks her help, Hannah understands. 

My Book of Friends, by Joyce Mardock 
Holden (Richmond, Indiana: Friends Faith 
and Life Curriculum, 1985). Age 8 and 
up. Twelve simply told stories of well- 
known Quakers, most of early period. Par- 
ents and teachers will probably want to 
supply historical background. 

The Friendly Story Caravan 
(Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill 
Publications, 1990). Age 8 and up. Most 
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of the eighteen stories concern Friends of 
various times and places. See earlier edi- 
tions, dating back to 1920, for stories 
omitted from the current one. 

Sparks among the Stubble, by Elfrida 
Vipont (London: Oxford University Press, 
1950). Age 8 and up. Eight stories which 
Ms. Vipont originally told to British chil- 
dren during World War II. Three are 
chapters from Quaker history. Ms. Vipont 
is gifted with a storyteller’s eye and ear. 

Little Grey Gown, by Mabel Leigh Hunt 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939). Age 8 
and up. Although one of too many books 
about Quaker girls’ longing for finery, this 
is nonetheless a satisfying story, and gives 
a sense of 19th century rural Quaker life. 

Lucinda: A Little Girl of 1860, by Ma- 
bel Leigh Hunt (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1934). Age 8 and up. 

A wonderful story of a Quaker family 
of southern Indiana. Lucinda helps an es- 
caped slave, tends the grave of an un- 
known immigrant child, and longs for fur- 
ther education. There is a profound and 
memorable chapter about Quaker young 
men driving their geese to market and be- 
ing drawn like geese into war enthusiasm 
and enlistment. 

William Penn, Friend to All (A Discov- 
ery Book), by Katharine E. Wilkie 


(Champaign, Illinois: Garrard, 1964). 
Ages 9-11. A short biography. At a glance 
it seems like easy reading, but for children 
unfamiliar with the 17th century, there are 
many new concepts. 

Lucretia Mott: Foe of Slavery (A Dis- 
covery Book), by Doris Faber 
(Champaign, Illinois: Garrard, 1971). 
Ages 9-11. A short biography which 
shows Mott as a life-long Quaker as well 
as an abolitionist and women’s rights ad- 
vocate. Readable. 

Downright Dencey, by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1927). Age 9 and up. An excellent novel 
with depth and much dramatic tension. 
Dencey befriends the town’s outcast boy 
against her mother’s orders, using her un- 
derstanding of divine love. Resolution is 
long and difficult. A vivid view of Quaker 
life and thought in early 19th century 
Nantucket. 

Eight of a Kind and More than Empty 
Dreams, both by Betty M. Hockett 
(Newberg, Oregon: Barclay Press, 1988). 
Age 9 and up. Stories of well-known inci- 
dents from Quaker history. Parents and 
teachers will want to provide historical 
background. These books are similar to 
Haines’s Brave Rebels but on a lower 
reading level. 

Brave Rebels, by Marie Haines 
(Newberg, Oregon: Barclay Press, 1972) 
Age 10 and up. Ms. Haines tells in story 
form the lives of noted friends over three 
centuries, including George Fox, Marga- 
ret Fell, the Peningtons, John Woolman, 
and several lesser known. Well told. 

Key to the Prison, by Louise A. Vernon 
(Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald Press, 
1968). Age 10 and up. A fictionalization 
of earliest Quaker history. Many events 
concerning George Fox are compressed 
into a short period. Evangelical tone. Ex- 
citing. 

The Quakers: The Religious Society of 
Friends, by Kathleen Elgin (New York: 
David McKay, 1968). Age 10 and up. 
One of a “Freedom to Worship” Series. It 
contains a history of Levi Coffin’s role in 
the Underground Railroad, a brief history 
of early Quakers, and an extensive ques- 
tion-and-answer section about Quaker be- 
liefs and practices. 


Books for Youth, Ages 12 and up 


I have read these also, and I recommend 
them. Most are out of print. Keep a look- 
out for them at used book sales! 


The Story of George Fox, by Rufus M. 
Jones (Philadelphia: Friends Book Store, 
1943). A biography. 

Friend: The Story of George Fox and 
the Quakers, by Jane Yolen (New York: 


Seabury Press, 1972). Less detailed and 
at a lower reading level than Rufus 
jones’s biography of Fox. 

Meet We Must: A Life of Mary Pening- 
ton, 1623-1682, by Charles Kohler 
(London: Quaker Home Service, 1986). 
A biography which includes her con- 
vincement and her contacts with George 
Fox and William Penn. 

Uncharted Ways, by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker (New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran, 1935). A gripping novel about 
Quaker martyrdom in the Massachusetts 
Colony and the beginnings of Quaker 
Nantucket. 

Beyond the Weir Bridge, by Hester 
Burton (New York: Crowell, 1970). Set 
in 17th century England, this novel por- 
trays the civil, political and religious up- 
heaval as it affects three young friends 
who chose different paths. One becomes 
a Quaker. 

Prudence Crandall, Woman of Cour- 
age, by Elizabeth Yates (New York: E. 
P. Dutton, 1955). A narrative account of 
Crandall’s school for African-American 
girls in Connecticut in the 1830’s. Cran- 
dall’s being Quaker is not given promi- 
nence as such, but her actions speak elo- 
quently. 

The Tamarack Tree, by Betty Under- 
wood (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1971). 
A white orphan girl determined to get an 
education observes the struggle and ulti- 
mate failure of Prudence Crandall to run 
a school for African-American girls. A 
novel about courage amidst the bigotry 
of 1830’s Connecticut. 

Mr. Whittier: A Biography, by Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining (New York: Viking: 
1974). Biography of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Friend, abolitionist, and poet. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, Fighting 
Quaker, by Ruth Langland Holberg 
(New York: Crowell, 1958). Biography. 
‘Fighting” refers to Whittier’s dedicated 
ardent writing in the abolitionist cause. 

The Taken Girl, by Elizabeth Gray 
Vining (New York: Viking, 1972). 
Novel. An orphaned girl taken as a ser- 
vant by a Philadelphia Quaker family has 
her eyes opened to the abolition move- 
ment including the mighty pen of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, a warm gentle man 
also staying in the house. 

Who Comes With Cannons?, by 
Patricia Beatty (New York: Morrow, 
1992). Age 10 and up. A novel of North 
Carolina Friends in the Civil War, in- 
cluding the Underground Railroad, the 
pacifism of the young men, and the hero- 
ine’s wonder about speaking in meeting. 


For current, in-print books for Quaker 
youth and children, see AFSC bookstore 
notice on p. 23. 


John Woolman School (WS) News 


“TED MENMUIR DAY” 
ON MAY 6, 1999 


o celebrate over 30 years of service 

by former principal Ted Menmuir, 
John Woolman School (JWS) invites 
Friends and others with connections to the 
school to its campus for a day of activities 
on Thursday, May 6. PLEASE NOTE 
THAT THIS DATE IS ONE WEEK 
LATER THAN THE APRIL 29 DATE 
MISTAKENLY PUBLISHED IN THE 
SCHOOL’S “OUTSIDER-INSIDER” 
NEWSLETTER IN DECEMBER. For 
more info, call the school office (530) 
273-3183. 


SUMMER PROGRAM FOR 
BACKCOUNTRY TRAINING AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICE 


WS, with the leadership of Evangeline 

Elston, is offering a three-week sum- 
mer program for high school students for 
English or Environmental Studies credit 
on June 20—July 9. There are two major 
components to the program: a wilderness 
experience and a service project. Students 
will spend a significant portion of the time 
backpacking in the wilderness of the Si- 
erra Nevada mountains, where they will 
read major works of nature literature, 
write their own natural history and nature 
essays, and learn to observe, record, and 
identify natural phenomena. For more 
info, call (530) 273-3183 or write, Attn. 
Evangeline Elston 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. Deadline: May 
ile 


SPECIAL SERVICE PROJECTS 
WEEK AT JWS INCLUDE 
PROGRAM IN MEXICO AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


he week of special projects is an an- 

nual tradition at JWS when the 
school divides into teams for service 
work. This year two of the projects will be 
going a little further this year. One group 
will work in Maclovio Rojas, Mexico, a 
community which has previously hosted 
the AFSC/Southern California Quarterly 
Youth Service Project. 

A second group will travel to Philadel- 
phia, spending time at Pendle Hill and 
joining in service projects with other 
Friends schools in the area. They will also 
do some historical sightseeing, both in 
Philadelphia and the Washington D.C. 
area. 
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Friendly News 


Willamette Quarter 


uaker youth from middle schools and 

high schools throughout the Wil- 
lamette Valley shared a panel discussion 
on being a Quaker Youth in the 21st Cen- 
tury with attendees at the Fall Quarterly 
Meeting October 10 and 11. About 100 
adults and children attended the weekend 
at Sky Camp in a beautiful lakeside set- 
ting in the foothills of the Cascades about 
35 miles east of Eugene-Springfield. Fall 
Quarterly Meeting for 1999 is also 
planned for the same location. 

Martina Trout, a young Friend from 
Corvallis (Oregon) Meeting, reported that 
the Quarterly Meeting youth panelists ex- 
amined three queries: 1) How does being 
a Young Friend influence your decisions 
as a youth of today, to be violent or anti- 
violence? 2) Does being a Quaker make it 
harder or easier to be non-violent? 3) 
Does being part of a Quaker Meeting, or 
growing up in a Quaker household/ 
atmosphere, help you in your decision to 
be non-violent? If not, how can your 
Meeting help? 

Some of the young panelists are in- 
volved in school peer mediation projects 
at grade schools and high schools in Sa- 
lem, Corvallis, and the Eugene- 
Springfield area. 

Eugene Friends Meeting has begun a 
survey of Friends to examine the need far 
a Quaker long-term care program. Other 
Eugene surveys looked into laying down 
the Meeting’s Men’s group due to declin- 
ing participation and to increasing partici- 
pation in First Day School and children’s 
activities. 

Salem and Corvallis Friends Meetings 
each independently sponsored a weekly 
series from November through January on 
“Quakerism 101.” 

Meetinghouse improvements still con- 
tinue in Oregon. The Corvallis Meeting- 
house remodeling is finished and a new 
lawn has been established. Salem Friends 
volunteers remodeled a downstairs room 
of the meetinghouse to provide rental 
space at a nominal fee to the State offices 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Sa- 
lem Friends also prepared a grant applica- 
tion for $50,000 for handicapped accessi- 
bility, but did not receive the grant. Salem 
Friends continue to seek funds for accessi- 
bility and welcome suggestions for 
sources. Rogue Valley Friends have 
dropped plans for the time being to move 
into other spaces. Multnomah Friends 
continued negotiations with neighbors to 
their Portland property to provide access 
to the rear lot of the building for repairs. 
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‘A new mid-week worship group is be- 
ing offered on Wednesday from 11 to 
noon at the Multnomah meetinghouse. 
Contact person is Kirsten Backstrom at 
236-4363. 

Fanno Creek Friends from the Portland 
Metropolitan area’s west side traveled 
east up the Columbia River at the invita- 
tion of Mountain View Worship group, in 
Eastern Oregon to share a fall retreat Oc- 
tober 16 at Brookside Memorial Park. 
Attenders report that the cinnamon buns 
and a special program from Peter Schutte 
both made for a memorable experience 
which they hope to repeat.—Carole Lin- 
dell-Ross, Salem. 

Some 75-80 Friends gathered at Salem 
Friends' new meetinghouse on February 
21-22, 1998, for a 50-year celebration. 
Willamette Valley Monthly Meeting was 
first organized in 1948, with Friends com- 
ing down from Seattle to welcome and 
recognize this newly-formed group of un- 
programmed Friends in Oregon. 

Several of the early Friends who formed 

the new Monthly Meeting had been at- 
tending local Friends Churches. But as 
marked differences in belief and practice 
emerged, small groups began to meet in 
homes in several communities around the 
valley. This 50-Year Celebration was ar- 
ranged to bring together all the descen- 
dants of Willamette Valley Monthly 
Meeting for a time of remembering people 
and events of the early years and the spe- 
cial programs for children and youth that 
had meant so much back then. 
. As with any family reunion, the best 
part was the reminiscing. And, of course, 
the food. The building was full of excite- 
ment and joy as Friends greeted one an- 
other on that Saturday afternoon. After 
eager visiting with folks not seen for many 
a year, the group settled into a gathered 
meeting for remembering, and the stories 
began to flow. 

Among those present, one early memory 
of unprogrammed worship was at a big 
yellow house in Newberg in 1930. Some 
had been connected with Pacific College 
(now George Fox University) and Wil- 
lamette University. Several remembered 
participating in peace caravans and other 
projects organized to involve the young 
people. There were warm memories of 
families where young folks felt welcome 
to get together. A close family feeling was 
mentioned by many. 

As issues of social concern arose, these 
more liberal Friends were sometimes in 
trouble for speaking out on matters such 
as protesting against war, Japanese intern- 


ment, treatment of people with disabili- 


ties, Klan actions, etc. This witness of 
Friends, though criticized by some, was 
greatly appreciated by others in the com- 
munity. 
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The small groups continued to meet in 
homes in various towns, coming together 
in Salem once a month for Monthly Meet- 
ing. Eventually, as these groups grew, 
they divided to become local Monthly 
Meetings. 

The historic first wedding under the care 
of these unprogrammed Friends in Oregon 
occurred in Eugene in 1956, with an 
added humorous touch. Some Friends (?) 
put a note on the dipstick of the couple's 
car saying they were newlyweds. 
Throughout their wedding trip, the unsus- 
pecting couple couldn’t figure out why, 
whenever they got gas, they got comments 
from the gas station attendant. 

Following an afternoon break, a special 
video was shown, featuring interviews 
with a number of Salem Friends, con- 
ducted by the children of the Meeting. In 
early evening a fulsome shared meal was 
enjoyed, filled with more visiting. It was 
especially good to have Friends come 
from Washington State, as well as various 
parts of Oregon. 

On Sunday morning, Friends gathered 
for worship, and there the recollections 
continued until time for a simple lunch 
and farewells. The time had passed all too 
quickly at this very special Friends Family 
Reunion.—Rose Lewis, Salem Meeting 


AFSC Sponsors Speaking Tour by 
Opponents of Iraq Sanctions 


Ds Halliday, the former United Na- 
tions Assistant Secretary-General 
and Humanitarian Coordinator for Iraq, 
and Phyllis Bennis, fellow at the Institute 
for Policy Studies, began a nation-wide 
speaking tour of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 15 sponsored by the AFSC. The 21- 
city tour, “Iraq: Economic Sanctions, Dis- 
armament and U.S. Policy,” began in Se- 
attle and concluded in New York City on 
March 21. The tour focused on the hu- 
manitarian crisis in Iraq, and examined 
the impact of the sanctions, which Halli- 
day calls a “totally bankrupt concept.” 
The speakers also addressed the need for 
regional disarmament and for a change in 
US policy towards the UN. Bennis calls 
the US/UK bombing campaign against 
Iraq an “arrogant, unilateral appropriation 
of UN decision-making.” 

Mr. Halliday, who was in charge of the 
“Oil-for-Food” program in Iraq, resigned 
from the UN in September, saying “we are 
in the process of destroying an entire soci- 
ety. It is as simple and terrifying as that. It 
is illegal and immoral.” 

Ms. Bennis, a respected analyst of Mid- 
dle East and U.N. affairs, often appears 
on radio and television to discuss the US- 
Iraq crisis. She writes for the Baltimore 
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Evelyn Atkinson Ehrman 


Sa Meeting lost one of its 

greatly loved members with the death 
of Evelyn Ehrman on June 22, 1998. 
Evelyn became a member of this Meeting 
in 1992 by transfer from Washington D.C. 
Meeting. She was born March 8, 1907, in 
Westville, Illinois. She completed a mas- 
ter’s degree in psychology at Barnard Col- 
lege and practiced for over ten years in 
the Washington D.C. public schools, both 
before and after her many years abroad. 

She and Robert Ehrman were married in 
1934 in Richmond, Virginia. They have 
two surviving children, John and Dee, and 
two grandchildren. 

They lived abroad for many years. Rob- 
ert served in the American diplomatic 
service. They lived in Nairobi, Bombay, 
Berlin, the Philippines, and Bankok. 
Whenever possible, Evelyn became active 
in local Friends groups. She entertained a 
wide circle of friends and found opportu- 
nities for service. 

From her early years Evelyn came to 
have a remarkable grasp of the problems 
of society and found ways to bear witness 
to the need and possibilities of social 
change. 

Her high school commencement address 
set forth the principles of social justice 
and the possibilities of service in the 

. cause of human betterment. With great 
insight she wrote: 

“In recent years we have seen the appli- 
cation of scientific and economic knowl- 
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Sun, Christian Science Monitor, Washing- 
ton Post, New York Times and other out- 
lets. She is an editor of the Middle East 
Report. Her books include “Calling the 
Shots: How Washington Dominates To- 
day’s UN,” and “Beyond the Storm: A 
Gulf Crisis Reader.” 

The U.S. tour is being coordinated by 
the following organizations: American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC), Insti- 
tute for Policy Studies (IPS), American- 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee 
(ADC), Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(FOR), Jerusalem Fund for Education and 
Community Development, Mennonite 
Central Committee (MCC), Peace Action, 
Pax Cristi USA. Tour Sites: Seattle, Port- 
land, Los Angeles, Santa Clara, Denver, 
Boulder, Houston, Austin, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Berkeley, Stanford, Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Lansing, Minneapolis/St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, New York, 
Washington, DC. 


edge producing in the material world al- 
most unbelievable achievements: prog- 
ress, however, cannot be measured by ma- 
terial gains alone, and there is a growing 
belief that many of the human problems 
which have puzzled mankind for centuries 
may be solved, and that sufficient aid may 
be given to those who have not received 
the share of happiness which is due to 
everyone. 

“In all fields of social work much has 
been d@ne, but much remains to be done. 
We have made striking progress, but the 
goal is still ahead. Theodore Roosevelt 
once said, ‘our country will not be a good 
enough place for any of us until we make 
it good enough for all of us.”” 

It was the creed she lived all her life. 

Evelyn became a lively and regular at- 
tender of Sacramento Meeting despite the 
physical problems she had in later years. 
She was our official contact with the 
AFSC. Wise and generous, she leaves us 
with a wider and grander appreciation of 
the world and Quakerism. O 


Kris Helms 


Kris Helms was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
on November 7, 1957. At age four her 
family moved to Arizona and soon they 
were attending Phoenix Meeting. She died 
suddenly at age 41 on January 11, 1999, 
leaving her two sons, Brent and Cary Gill- 
son, Ages thirteen and eleven; their father, 
Jeff Gillson; her parents, Don and 
Marjorie (Jeri) Helms; brother Mark and a 
host of friends. Kris from childhood was 
always involved with the downtrodden, 
the poor, the handicapped and blind, and 
the ethnically and religiously discrimi- 
nated against. O 


Vital Statistics 


New Members/Transfers 


eJane Kostka, transfer to Sacramento MM 
from Santa Monica MM 

eJudy Tretheway, Sacramento MM 

eBill Morris, transfer from San Diego 
MM to Sacramento MM 

eMarv Walters, Davis MM 

eJared Roach, transfer from Fayette, NC, 
to University MM 

eJennifer Hewko, transfer from Reading 
to Eugene MM 

ePeter Day, Berkeley MM 

eSharon Waller, Berkeley MM 

eClare Sinclair, transfer from Helena to 
Missoula MM 


(“I Don’t Want To Talk...” cont. from page 9) 
exercises and some blank charts. 

“Mom, Dad?’ I walked into our 
kitchen holding the book and papers be- 
hind my back. “I’m ready to talk about it.” 


PROJECT DRY 


This story is fiction, using situations in 
it are drawn from reality. Now Friends are 
working on solutions. Project Dry is just 
beginning in Northern California with 
Tom Farley as its instigator. He sees it as 
an extension of his lifelong advocacy for 
children’s rights and treating children with 
respect. 

Tom envisions Project Dry as a support 
network offering free family-to-family 
tutoring for school-age children and teens 
who sleepwet. 

The concept of volunteer tutoring is 
based on the model developed in effective 
community literacy programs such as Pro- 
ject Read. The founding advisory group 
for Project Dry are Friends from several 
meetings who have personal and profes- 
sional interests in helping reduce the em- 
barrassment, isolation, mistreatment, and 
abuse experienced by many children with 
bladder control problems. 

From five to seven million school-age 
children and teens in the USA and Canada 
experience sleepwetting [a.k.a. bedwetting 
or nocturnal enuresis] more than once a 
week. Affecting about a third of all six 
year olds, the incidence gradually declines 
to under 3% at age eighteen. Out of every 
seven children who sleepwet most nights, 
only one will “grow out of it” in the next 
year without help. Six will not. Often a 
combination of developmental causes and 
contributing factors is responsible. 

Each family’s situation and needs are 
different. Rarely is there a single easy 
cure, but many factors can be found and 
dealt with through family-to-family sup- 
port. Project Dry tutors can help families 
understand causes, agree on management, 
identify goals, and plan how to work to- 
ward them. 


Project Dry, Tom Farley, Project Man- 
ager. 1301 Himmel Avenue, Redwood 
City, CA 94061-3507. swsupport @spont. 
com 650-366-1818. Website: http://www. 
spont.com/sleepwetting.html. Tom is a 
writer, storyteller, and actor. He has 
served as children’s program coordinat 
for Pacific Yearly Meeting and Friem 
General Conference. On the Internet he is 
one of ten- moderators of the parenting 
newsgroup misc.kids.moderated and one 
of the managers on the e-mail list Enure- 
sisKids and EnuresisParents. 
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Bully Proof Your Child 


by Arthur Kanegis 
Santa Fe Meeting 


hink back to your own childhood. 

Were you ever teased or bullied? 
How did it feel? What about our kids 
today? Is school the safe haven it should 
be? 

The National Education Service re- 
ports that 75-90% of students suffer har- 
assment at the hands of fellow students at 
some time in their school career. Bully- 
ing is not just kid stuff: 


¢ “Tookie” Williams, now on death 
row in San Quentin, said he co- 
founded the Crypts gang because he 
was bullied as a child and knew no 
other way than to bully back. 

¢ Bullies are 6-8 times more likely 
than non-bullies to end up convicted 
of a crime by age 24, according to 
studies cited by the National Educa- 
tion Service. 

@ Ricki Lake, NBC Dateline & CBS 
news have reported on bullying tha 
leads to drop-outs, youth suicide, 
and even gun violence. It is a root 
cause of problems later in life. 


Future WAVE, the Santa Fe-based 
nonprofit organization I founded, has 
developed a new BULLYPROOF pro- 
gram to help break the cycle of violence 
before it turns lethal. 

“Children learned that their minds and 
their words are much more powerful than 
muscles and violence.” Deanna Sauceda 
said on Q-13 CBS news, “I was amazed 
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Photo by Arthur Kanegis 


at how it did affect all these kids. They 
came out of it with a message. They knew 
exactly what to do, how to deal with bul- 
lies.” 

BULLYPROOF utilizes puppetry, shield 
making, visual arts, role-playing, group- 
building games, and rap to teach and rein- 
force conflict-resolution skills. Children 
engage in making their own puppets and 
shields, designing and creating the set and 
producing the performance. BULLY- 
PROOF is proving itself to be one of the 
most exciting new ways to teach conflict 
resolution: 


¢ Wood Gormley elementary school 
students toured the Puppet Show, 
having a terrific impact. As one par- 
ent told us: “Nothing worked—not 
counseling, not courses—but BUL- 
LYPROOF worked —it changed the 
behavior of my kid.” 

We've heard similar stories from 
other parents, teachers and students. 
¢Our teen rap ‘n roll opera trans- 
formed the lives of young people-- 
even former delinquents—in Santa 
Fe. eds pityenas wine Ole allae VIN: 
Shreveport, LA and Farmington, NM. 
A 16 year old who had been arrested 
and was on probation told us: 
¢Before I joined the cast of BULLY- 
PROOF, I was doing hurtful things 
like telling my mom “T hate you” 
which I didn’t mean. Now, I do what 
Bustout Bear taught me—to just chill 
out, cool off, so I don’t say things I'll 
regret later. People don’t believe it 
when I tell them that I am now get- 
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ting A’s and B’s. If it weren’t for 
BULLYPROOF, I don’t know 
where I’d be now—Maybe like my 
character in the play, Juan, I’d be 
dead. Or in jail. I really want the 
[thousand] kids who come to watch 
the play to have this opportunity to 
start turning around their lives.— 
Eric, 16 year old, Aztec Street Thea- 
ter, Santa Fe Performing Arts. 


Sweeney Elementary School fifth grad- 
ers are engaged in a year-long BULLY- 
PROOF curriculum learning to wield a 
nonviolent and empowering force! 

The McCune Foundation, New Mexico 
Children’s Foundation, New Mexico Arts, 
The Santa Fe Art Foundation, Aurora 
Foundation, Charter Bank, Century Bank, 
French and French Realtors, Showcase 
Appliances, R.J. McMillan, Inc. and other 
local donors are helping us raise the funds 
needed for this project. 

The New Mexico Public Health Divi- 
sion is helping us create BULLYPROOF 
puppet show kits for elementary schools. 
If our model program proves successful, 
the Health Department wants to replicate 
it in Torrance County and elsewhere in 
New Mexico! 

Young people incarcerated at the 
Youth Diagnostic & Development Center 
in Albuquerque will perform our Rap ‘n 
Roll opera this spring—making us all a 
little safer! This program was initiated by 
Heather Wilson, Cabinet Secretary for 
Youth and Family Services. 

Molly and I have been running Future 
WAVE out of our home—working as 
more-than-full-time volunteers. It is now 
time to expand, for our mission is nothing 
short of helping to transform our culture 
of violence—fed by movies and televi- 
sion—into a culture of peace! 

Please join us in helping to popularize a 
more powerful way than violence—by 
volunteering, contributing or sharing your 
stories. 

We’re collecting “True Tales of Victo- 
ries over Violence” to use on the weekly 
Future WAVE radio show - Tuesdays at 
5:30 PM on KSFR 90.7 FM. So if you 
have had any experiences of turning 
around bullying behavior without vio- 
lence, please call, write or E-mail us. 


Arthur Kanegis is President of Future 
WAVE (Working for Alternatives to Vio- 
lence through Entertainment) an organi- 
zation he founded in 1986. He writes, lec- 
tures, makes movies and is creating a 
“BULLYPROOF Shields” kids TV show. 
Future WAVE, 105 Camino Teresa, Santa 
Fe, NM 87505-4703, 505-982-8882. FAX 


505-982-6460. Website: fu- 
ture@bullyproof.org. _www.bullyproof. 
org/future 


Friendly Reflections on Familiar Hymns 


Is “Lord of the Dance” Anti-Semitic? 


By Anne Friend, Los Angeles FM 


[For Jim Harris discussion of “Lord of the 
Dance,” see Friends Bulletin, April, 1998). 


cL order to hear Sydney Carter’s “Lord 
of the Dance” as anti-Semitic, two lines 
from the third verse—“The holy people 
said it was a shame. They ripped and they 
stripped, and they hung me high...”—must 
be taken out of context at four different 
levels and sung alone. 

First, put them back in the song. “I 
danced on the Sabbath, and I cured th 
lame. The holy people said it was a 
shame...” This is Jews talking to/ Jews, 
Friends. In the first century BCE, who 
else cares about Sabbath-breaking, either 
to accuse or to defend? And verse 2 has 
already told us who the ‘holy’ (i.e., holier- 
than-thou) people are. The “Serie and 
the Pharisee would not dance.” Even if 
you think Carter’s use of “holy” is not 
sarcastic, they are only some of the Jews, 
even before we remember that the Ro- 
mans actually implemented the crucifix- 
ion. 

Second, the entire song is a poetic sum- 
mary of a story well-known to almost eve- 
ryone who sings or listens to it. Singers 
and (most) audience automatically supply 
details from prior knowledge. The song 
emphasizes the contrast between Jesus 
and his followers on one hand and their 
adversaries on the other. Anyone who has 
read even Mark (the shortest gospel) 
knows the detail that there were Jews and 
gentiles in both groups. 

Third, all of these people are human. 
Caiaphas ‘knows’ he has a better under- 
standing of the will of the Almighty One 
than most. He ‘knows’ that it is important 
for all Jews to obey the Law as he inter- 
prets it. He has enough political savvy to 
be a recognized leader of a very factional- 
ized Jewish people and to be on visiting 
terms with the secular rulers of the coun- 
try. Sound like Pat Robertson? Could Li- 
kud and the contemporary Israeli religious 
parties who, based on their interpretation 
of the Jewish scriptures, take hard-line 
positions on many issues, such as oppos- 
ing negotiation with the Palestinians or 
denying Israeli citizenship to gay and les- 
bian Jews born in other countries, be the 
moral and spiritual heirs of the “Scribe 
and Pharisee’”’? In this context, it is impor- 
tant to be mindful that these people usu- 
ally do really believe they are acting for 
the good of everyone. The fact that they 
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way opens” into new regions 
of understanding. In each 
generation, a few are given the gift of ex- 
pressing and integrating some aspects of 
the older and new revelations and making 
some aspects of truth more accessible to 
their contemporaries. Sydney Carter’s 
song is one of these cultural artifacts of 
the late 20th century. Music and dance are 
a more constant presence in our lives, and 
especially the lives of our younger 
Friends, than ever before in the history of 
the world. Carter’s song resonates with 
this experience and makes dancing a 
metaphor for the ongoing work of God in 
creation and revelation; the life and death 
of Jesus is a central figure in the eternal 
Dance, but the essence of the Dance is the 
Christ who cannot be killed, the God- 
spirit in each of us (whatever name we use 
for it) that enables us to join in the Dance. 
No metaphor is going to speak to every- 
one, but trying to put a fence across a way 
that has opened is a waste of time and 
frustrating for all involved. If this one dis- 
turbs you, develop a different metaphor 
that opens a broader way. If it speaks truth 
to the same condition, it will replace the 
old one. 

In any case, even in the narrowest con- 
text, it is clear that there is no intention of 
condemning all of the Children of Israel. I 
believe that the largest context is the one 
most appropriate for Friends or for any- 
one seeking to be in tune with either crea- 
tion or Creator. 


Inclusive Language: A Leading 


By Margaret Fruth, Palo Alto FM 


y leading toward inclusive lan- 

guage was a gradual one, parallel- 
ing and closely tied to my leading toward 
Friends. In the late 1960’s I experienced 
an increasing sense of unease with lan- 
guage that is not inclusive. A milestone in 
this journey was the moon landing in July, 


1969: steps for MAN and MANkind were 
only appropriate in that they described the 
astronaut program at that time, which was 
then restricted to white males. As a young 
woman, I felt excluded from my own 
country and my own religion. My mother 
has said that if the meaning is changed 
when she substitutes woman for man, then 
the material is biased against half the 
world. This was also about the same time 
that I realized a calling to replace Onward 
Christian, SOLDIERS, with a more paci- 
fistic version. 

I didn’t rush into the work, but worked 
to improve the poetic gift I had been 
given. 

Finally, in 1977, I began attending the 
Washington Square Peace Church, which 
was then led by the Reverend Paul Abels, 
the only out-of-the-closet gay minister in 
the United Methodist Church in the 
United States at that time. In addition to 
giving me new insight into another aspect 
of civil rights, he worked to use inclusive 
language in liturgy, and strongly encour- 
aged me in this work. With this support, I 
completed the first three hundred edited 
versions within the next five years, and 
have done more thereafter. “Onward 
Christians, Everywhere,” begun in 1980, 
is also complete. 

I am hopeful that Pacific Yearly Meet- 
ing will be able to use my work. I supply 
edited texts upon request. Most of the 
Hymnal for Friends (1955), Worship in 
Song (1996) & the Methodist Hymnal 
(1964) are already done. Please note that I 
do all three levels: people, God, and Je- 
sus, so that all three levels are available to 
you, to use or not at your option. Please 
include the full title of the hymn, and 
number and source, if known. 

E-mail me _ at _ fruthm@aol.com 
(preferred) or mail a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: Margaret Fruth, 1007 
Peggy Lane, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
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1999 Calendar Positions Available 


April Director of Pendle Hill, beginning summer 2000. Pendle 
e 3-5: Cabrini, Camp Coleman, WA s Hill, a Quaker residential center for study and contemplation on 23 
e 2-4 (Easter): “Cloaking the Earth: a ritual weekend for acres near Philadelphia, offers semester-long residential programs, 
families.” Fabric art, singing, and other intergenerational weekend and weeklong courses for adults, and summer programs for 
activities for healing the earth. Louise Todd Cope and young adult leaders. Maintains a bookstore and publishes pamphlets 


Betsy Rose. Quaker Center. and books. Leads national forum on religion and social issues. Director 

e 23-24 AFSC/SCQM Youth Service Project Camp-out/ oversees a staff of 27, represents Pendle Hill to broader community, 
Environmental Project at “Heal the Bay.” especially within the Religious Society of Friends, and supports exploration of 
new initiatives. This is an opportunity to serve Friends and others through spiri- 

May tual, intellectual and practical programs. Talent for articulating Quaker faith and 
e 15: NPYM Steering Committee Meeting, Multnomah fostering community essential. Skills in public speaking, fundraising and ad- 
FMH, Portland. ministration necessary. Membership in the Religious Society of Friends pre- 

e 15-16: College Park QM at Ben Lomond Quaker. ferred. Pendle Hill is an EOE. For application procedure, write 


PHsearch1 @juno.com or Pendle Hill, Box SC-B, 338 Plush Mill Road, 


James Turrell Fan Club Memorial Day Flagstaff Tour: Wallingford, PA 19086 or call Anne Moore, Clerk. (610) 738-0851. Closing 
Interested in a weekend of worship, art, hiking and eating? Join| date: October 31, 1999. 

me for a Memorable Weekend in Flagstaff, Arizona with Quaker 

Installation Artist James Turrell. We will visit his studio and the Seeking School Head of Wellsprings Friends 
Roden Crater Project—a unique architectural extravaganza under : 
construction inside a volcano (it's OK, it’s dormant). May 28-31, 
1999. Contact Julie Ralls (949) 673-3134 or JRALLS7959 @aol. 


School in Eugene, Oregon. High school 
grades 9-12; established 1994. Wellsprings 
serves a unique, diverse educational need in 
the community, based on non-violence, com- 
munity building, simplicity, Friends 
A Miiticultural Fgh School! (Quaker) values. We are seeking a risk 
taker with a vision of innovative education. 
Please send letter and resume to Search Committee, 1261 W 3rd Ave, 
Costa Rica Study Tour. August 3-14, 1999 or Jan.27- | Eugene, OR 97402. Deadline: April 20, 1999. 
Feb 7, 2000. E-mail: jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr or fax (506) 


(a ae Reta REM CALS. fe a see American Friends Service Committee Regional Director. The Pacific Northwest 


Musellman, 661 N South Street, Wilmington, OH 45177. Region, based in Seattle, WA, is seeking a new director. The Regional Director has 

primary responsibility for the management of the regional office and several remote 

locations in a six state area—covering Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 

« ; A and Wyoming. The director is responsible for staff supervision, oversight of $1 mil- 

Be Nap ahr gee ashe ee ae 1 a a lion budget, and implementation of approved policies of the Board of Directors. Can- 

foa@havertord: edit didates should have at least four years experience in management and staff supervi- 

sion, experience in community organizing, program development, implementation 

= and oversight. We seek someone with a strong commitment to 

nonviolence as a means of social change. AFSC is an affirmative 

: ae ° action and equal opportunity employer. Women, People of 

‘ Cy Pp irl tuality Color, lesbian, gay and bisexual people, and people with disabili- 

ties are encouraged to apply. To request an application please 

: August 4-8 send a resume and a cover letter by April 31, 1999, to: Isable 

Writing 2 Ss a Spiritual Process Landsberg, c/o AFSC, 814 NE 40th Street, Seattle, WA 98105, 

telephone: (206) 632-0500, fax: (206) 632-0976, for more infor- 
mation visit our Web Page at www.afsc.org 


Stop Executions Now! If you would like to become part of the FRIENDS SCHOOL 
solution, please contact: abolition hotline. 213-673-3693. We 
look forward to hearing from you. We look forward to working 
with you. We wish you peace. 


Friends Historical Association Spring Meeting, First Day, Fifth 


Ju227 Lynn Nelson 
“ iscovery eee Clay 


rge Kokis | American Friends Service Committee Regional Director. The 
Southeastern Region, based in Atlanta, GA, is seeking a new di- 
rector. The Regional Director has primary responsibility for the 
management of the regional office and several remote locations 
in an eight state area—covering North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. The director is responsible for staff supervision, oversight 
of $1 million budget, and implementation of approved policies of 
the Board of Directors. Candidates should have at least four 
years experience in management and staff supervision, experi- 
ence in community organizing, program development, implemen- 
tation and oversight. We seek someone with a strong commit- 
ment to nonviolence as a means of social change. AFSC is an 
affirmative action and equal opportunity employer. Women, 
People of Color, lesbian, gay and bisexual people, and people 
with disabilities are encouraged to apply. To request an applica- 
tion please send a resume and a cover letter by May 1, 1999, to: 
Adis Beeson, c/o AFSC, 92 Piedmont avenue, NE, Atlanta, GA 
| Box FB - 38 Pius Mn Roa W: 30303, telephone (404) 586-0460, fax (404) 525-4728, for more 
ae information visit our Web Page at www.afsc.org 
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Quaker Heritage 
Showcase 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 
justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
health of the planet. Nationwide and 
Canada. All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample: Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, 
MA 01242. @ (413) 445-6309 ore 
http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement 
community offering independent living 
apartments and houses, an assisted care 
living facility, skilled nursing and an adult 
day services program serving residents and 
the wider Santa Rosa community. Located 
in Santa Rosa, Friends House is easily ac- 
cessible to San Francisco, the Pacific Coast, 
redwood forests, and the vineyards of So- 
noma and Napa counties. Friends House is 
owned and operated by Friends Associa- 
tion of Services for the Elderly (FASE), a 
California not-for-profit corporation. The 
facility and Board of Directors are strongly 
influenced by Quaker traditions. The wel- 
fare and growth of persons within an envi- 
ronment which stresses independence is 
highly valued. Tour Friends House at our 
web site at www.friendshouse.org. Friends 
House, 684 Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 
95409 (707) 538-0152 


Gifts items for personal use or 
leadership recognition, banquet, 
deco, favors, mugs, dolls, 
ceramics, wood products, 
and more. 

* FREE BROCHURE 


Quaker Heritage 
Showcase 

10711 N Kittatinny 
Tucson, AZ 85737 
1-800-327-2446 


Friends Music Camp—Exciting, 
challenging, Quaker-sponsored 
summer program for ages 10-18— 
invites your inquiries. Why do so 
many Friends Music Campers return 
year after year? Music, musical 
theatre...friendships...canoe trip, 
soccer...Quaker community. FMC, 
PO Box 427, Yellow Springs, OH 
45287. (937) 767-1311 or (937) 767- 


1999 


Gathering 
of Friends 
July 3-10, 1999 


Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


AR .@ 


on holy ground 
in holy times 


JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the 
only West Coast Friends secondary 
boarding school! Simple rural living, 
small classes, work program, loving 
community. John Woolman School, 
13075 Woolman Lane, Nevada City, 
CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 


“The central theme of universalism is that spiritual awareness may be 
achieved by everyone everywhere. It may be experienced in the 
teachings of all the great religious systems or in the personal and 
private experiences of the individual seeker who may have no religion 
at all.”’—Ralph Hetherington. For subscriptions and information, 
write: Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 206 Shady Ln, Lexington, 
KY, 40503 or E-mail QUF @ot.com. 


American Friends Service Committee 
BOOKSTORE 

.980 N. Fair Oaks Avenue Pasadena, CA 91103-3097 
Ph.(626) 791-1978, ext. 123 Fax (626) 791-2205 


Funnybone tickling titles from our wide selection of children’s books. 


Mouse Mess Linnea Riley $15.95 
Mouse joyfully munches his way through the kitchen. 


Jamberry Bruce Degen $ 3.95 


A feast for all ages. 


The Paper Bag Princess Robert Munsch $ 4.95 
“You look like a real prince, but you are a bum,” said Elizabeth. 


his year’s theme calls Friends to a deepened ex- 
perience with that of God within all creation 
and includes worship, with a daily Bible Half Hour, 
outdoor worship, an all day Silent Center, and wor- 
ship with special interest groups. Workshops on a 
variety of topics from Quaker Business Practice to 
Reiki Healing offer Friends opportunities for learn- 
ing and spiritual growth. For more info, contact 
Friends General Conference at 1216 Arch Street, 2B, 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 (215) 561-1700 or (email 
gathering @fgc.quaker.org). 
Website: http: www.quaker.org/fgc/gathering99. 
Access to the World Wide Web is often available at 
your local library. 


Alexander, Who Used to be Rich Last Sunday Judith Viors $ 3.95 
Alexander’s grandparents gave him a dollar, and he was rich - for awhile. 


Nothing Ever Happens on my Block Ellen Raskin $ 4.95 
Children will delight in discovering what Chester is missing. 


What Do You Say, Dear? Sesyle Joslin $ 4.95 


A book of manners for extraordinary occasions. 


The Three Little Wolves and the Big Bad Pig Eugene Trivizas $5.99 


One of the wittiest fractured fairytales around. 


We accept Visa and MasterCard - Order books by mail or phone 
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To A Child of Baghdad 


By David Ray, Pima Meeting 


Would you 
drop a bomb 
on this child? 


Then why do you pay someone who would? 


All U.S. citizens are required to pay for war through their taxes. The Peace Tax 
Fund would allow people opposed to war because of deeply-held moral or 
religious beliefs to stop paying for it. They could pay their full taxes into a fund 
that would be used for non-military purposes only. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN For A 
For more information, | e ( PEACE [AX FUND 


O.. bombs may blast you 
to a better life. You and your vivid parrot 
may even change places. We give you 

a chance, at least, to better yourself 


Who knows, you may be born beneath 
a lucky star next time, maybe live 

in our land of milk and honey, 
and do some bombing yourself 


They say you'll die this year, 
that our bombs did it—the power outage, 
polluted water, that sort of thing 


: contact. 2121 Decatur Place NW 
but they’re stretching a point. 


: Washington DC 20008-1923 
(292) 483-3751 


If you knew these bombs you would love them. 
We draw faces on them. We keep them spit- 
shined and give them pet names. 

And they are smart—that’s how they found you. O 


Denis Halliday, former UN Assistant Secretary-General, calls sanctions 
against Iraq a “totally bankrupt policy.” He and Phyllis Bennis, fellow at 
the Institute for Policy Studies, conducted a nation-wide speaking tour 
of the United States beginning in Seattle on February 15 sponsored by 
the AFSC and other organizations (see ““News of Friends,” p. 14). 


From Kangaroo Paws: Poems Written in Australia (Thomas Jef- 
ferson University Press, Kirksville, Missouri, 1994). 
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